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MEMORIAL TO GUSTAV STRESEMANN 


WE SHOULD COOPERATE IN GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTER’S 
PEACE PLANS! 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 


The appeal made to the people of the United States by Dr. Curtius, 
the broadminded and progressive statesman who has succeeded Dr. 
Stresemann as German Foreign Minister, which was reported in 
The Times of June 22, is the most important happening in the field 
of international relations since M. Briand made to us his now famous 
appeal of April 6, 1927, which resulted in the Pact of Paris to re- 
nounce war as an instrument of national policy. 

Dr. Curtius speaks for the New Germany, which is committed to 
peace, to economic development, to scientific and intellectual 
progress and to increasingly close international relations not only 
with her neighbors in Europe but with the world. Germany may 
be counted on with perfect confidence to be one of the strongest 
and most eager supporters of M. Briand’s plan for a closer union of 
the peoples and governments of Europe. 

In his address to the people of the United States, Dr. Curtius 
committed Germany to ‘“‘a peace secured not by military armaments 
but by justice, good-will and reciprocal, sincere understanding. We 
desire such a peace,’’ he said, “not as a nation unfit or loath to bear 
arms. We desire it as men who know how to fight—I myself served 
at the front for more than four years—but who have come to under- 
stand that there are other ways for settling international controversies 
than by letting an inferno loose over humanity.” 

These are splendid and epoch-marking words. Dr. Curtius gives 
them new strength and new application by adding: ‘We stand 
unreservedly for the peaceful settlement of every kind of conflict 
between States. And having ourselves, in spite of all rumors to the 
contrary, completely disarmed, following the Treaty of Versailles, 
we strongly insist upon an all-round reduction to the minimum 
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of all military establishments and preparations for war, which are 
always a potential danger to the peace of the world.” 

Not only so, but Dr. Curtius proposes to prepare for a peaceful 
world by studying the bases of peace, the methods of peace, the 
institutions of peace. To this end there will be founded in Berlin 
as a memorial to the late Dr. Stresemann an Academy of Peace, the 
like of which has not heretofore been seen in this world. This 
academy will have the threefold task of publishing international 
research work in various languages, of making scientific investigation 
into the ways and means of organizing a just and peaceful order of 
international politics, and of the education of public opinion through 
the press, the universities and other institutions of learning. 

In this great enterprise Dr. Curtius invites the cooperation of the 
American people, and that he should have it quickly and generously 
goes without saying. It is understood that M. Briand in France and 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald in Great Britain have given 
their cordial approval to this new undertaking in Berlin, which will 
start under the best possible auspices and at a most fortunate 
moment in the history of the modern world. It is no small pleasure 
and satisfaction to commend this undertaking most earnestly to the 
American people and to ask for it their cordial sympathy and support. 

France spoke her intention to walk the path of peace by the voice 
of M. Briand on April 6, 1927, and now Germany adds her potent 
and significant voice to the same end for the same high purpose on 
June 21, 1930. Surely the world is rapidly moving on toward 
a new and higher plane of international morals and international 


cooperation. 
NIcHOLAS MurrRAyY BUTLER 


New York, June 24, 1930. 
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AppREss BY Dr. JuLius Curtius, GERMAN MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, JUNE 21, 1930 


Ladies and gentlemen: 


I have spoken to many a large assembly in my life, but I have 
never had the honor before of addressing so vast an audience as the 
one to which my esteemed friend, His Excellency the American 
Ambassador to Germany, kindly introduced me tonight. It is awe- 
inspiring to think that my voice is being carried across the wide 
ocean to anyone in the United States who may care to “‘listen in.” 
The earnest endeavors of German and American statesmen to 
strengthen and deepen the friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries are furthered in a marvelous manner, indeed, by the progress 
of science which, through the medium of atmospheric waves, puts 
our two peoples in ever closer contact with each other. 

Personally I have observed and cultivated those relations with 
particular care and interest for many years. In Heidelberg, my 
second home town, as well as in Berlin, I have been watching the 
ever increasing stream of American travelers. With a large number 
of them I freely exchanged views; with many of them I formed bonds 
of sincere friendship. Fortunately, the outgrowths of war-psychosis 
lost their evil effects between our two countries in a gratifyingly brief 
time, and, in judging German affairs, truth and justice are rapidly 
gaining ground in American public opinion. 

During my tenure of office as German Minister of Economics, I 
did everything in my power to promote and consolidate the economic 
relations between Germany and the United States. It is an outstand- 
ing feature of these relations that among our erstwhile enemies your 
country was the first after the expiration of the economic clauses of 
the treaty of Versailles to offer to Germany a Treaty of Friendship 
and Commerce. It is another outstanding feature that the United 
States was one of the few countries which restored the German 
property, seized during the war, to its rightful owners. Moreover, it 
was due to the active cooperation of prominent leaders of the Ameri- 
can business world that the thorny problem of Reparations was put 
to an appreciable extent on a business basis. But above all, American 
capital, though well aware of the enormous difficulties facing Germany 
in its work of reconstruction, has come to our assistance and given new 
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blood to our anaemic business life, reciprocating in a way what 
German capital did for your country in pre-war times. 

To complete the picture of the friendly relations between the two 
nations which, in the last analysis, rest in a large measure on close 
ties of kinship, I may mention the speedy revival of cultural exchange, 
the mutual taking part in sporting events and the close cooperation 
in the field of technical sciences. It is a matter of sincere gratification 
to us that more than one hundred American delegates are taking 
part in the Second World Power Conference which is in session in 
Berlin just now, to deliberate on more rational uses of the various 
forms of technical energy; and we felt highly honored by the cordial 
and encouraging message which President Hoover was pleased to 
send to the large audience, assisting the so-called ‘‘ American Hour” 
of the Conference, last Wednesday. One great achievement of the 
technical sciences particularly helpful to the intercourse between 
Germany and the United States is the considerable shortening of the 
traveling distances between the two countries which we all witnessed 
these last few years. The American flyers Chamberlin and Levine, 
whom it was my good fortune to welcome in the name of the German 
Government upon their arrival at the Tempelhofer Feld, and the 
German flyers Kohl and Hiinefeld as well as our ‘Graf Zeppelin,”’ 
which received your enthusiastic welcome over there, have extended 
the bounds of human capacity in the air farther than anyone before 
them. 

In view of such close relations, a German Minister of Foreign 
Affairs speaking to the radio listeners in the United States may 
count on open ears and open hearts. If Dr. Stresemann had lived, I 
would today be amongst you and thus be able to establish direct 
personal contact with you. Only a few hours before his tragic 
death I had suggested to him that, this summer, I would resign the 
portfolio of Economics in order to take an extensive tour through 
the United States for the sake of broadening my knowledge of 
national and world economics. The fate with which Stresemann 
met shortly afterwards made me his successor in office, and therefore, 
instead of being able to speak face to face to you, I have to make 
use now of the Hertzian waves. 

The close financial and economic links between Germany and the 
United States, briefly referred to, are, indeed, the firm basis of our 
relations. It must not be forgotten, however, that real mutual 
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understanding between two nations can never rest on anything 
merely material but can only be created by a common purpose, 
pointing, beyond the national aims of either, to a higher goal. 
Fortunately, that community of purpose exists between Germany and 
the United States. When several weeks ago, your Ambassador, Mr. 
Frederic Moseley Sackett, presented his credentials to President 
von Hindenburg, he laid stress on the striking similarity of aims of 
the two nations in the field of international conciliation; and, indeed, 
it is this similarity, nay identity, of purpose which, in my opinion, 
is the strongest of the many links existing between the two countries. 
The noble endeavor to build the peace of the world on a solid and 
lasting foundation which the United States has been pursuing for 
many years and which is voiced again and again in the public utter- 
ances of her highest spokesmen, can find nowhere a truer echo and a 
heartier response than in this country. Germany needs and desires 
peace—a peace honorable for everybody, a peace secured not by 
military armaments but by justice and goodwill and reciprocal 
sincere understanding. We desire such a peace not as a nation 
unfit or loath to bear arms. We desire it as men who know how to 
fight—I myself served at the front for more than four years—but 
who have come to understand that there are other ways for settling 
international controversies than by letting inferno loose over Human- 
ity. And we have given ample proof of that spirit. The world knows 
how the German people, although hit incredibly hard by the most 
unjust of peace treaties, renounced from the beginning every idea 
of revenge; it knows the great work of conciliation of my much 
lamented friend Gustav Stresemann, embodied in the Treaties of 
Locarno; it knows of our active collaboration in all the labors of the 
League of Nations. Like the United States, Germany is striving to 
make the world safe from a recurrence of a cataclysm which would, 
without fail, put an end to our civilization. And just as there is 
identity of purpose, so there is identity with regard to the methods 
to be applied. Mindful of the old proverb that an ounce of preven- 
tion is better than a pound of cure, we are less concerned with the 
question of how a possible violator of the peace ought to be dealt 
with than with the all-important problem of preventing the outbreak 
of any armed conflict, the consequences of which nobody is able to 
foresee. Therefore, we strongly advocate going to the very root of 
the matter by removing in good time all causes of war. We stand 
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unreservedly for the peaceful settlement of every kind of conflict 
between States. And having ourselves, in spite of all rumors to the 
contrary, following the Treaty of Versailles, completely disarmed, we 
strongly insist upon an all-round reduction to the minimum of all 
military establishments and preparations for war, which are always 
a potential danger to the peace of the world; for the more guns there 
are, the more readily one will go off accidentally at a critical hour. 
I am glad to say that amongst enlightened peoples the idea is 
steadily gaining ground that, after all, the relations between civilized 
States ought to be governed by no other standards than those govern- 
ing the relations of fellow citizens, that is to say: a voluntarily 
observed regard for one’s neighbor and a general order of conduct 
by common assent. International relations with their constantly 
increasing complexity of national policies at cross purposes may be 
likened to the traffic at a central thoroughfare of a large city where 
vehicles of every size and speed pass along in half a dozen different 
directions. Not so long ago, every driver used to drive his vehicle 
pretty much as he saw fit, with the consequence that, at times, serious 
collisions and even severe disasters occurred. Today, the traffic is 
thoroughly organized under detailed regulations, with the result 
that collisions are of relatively rare occurrence and that violations 
of the rules as well as complaints of injured parties are promptly 
dealt with by special traffic boards. In a similar manner measures 
have been taken of late with regard to the cross-currents in inter- 
national relations—measures of which we hope that they will become 
more and more effective. For the declared purpose of preventing 
clashes between the different vehicles of State, the Covenant of the 
League of Nations made it obligatory for Member States to submit 
all their controversies to the League Council. Moreover, a vast 
amount of bilateral or multilateral treaties, obliging the contracting 
parties to submit all disputes of every kind arising between them to 
specified procedures of arbitration, have been concluded. And quite 
recently, in the Pact of Paris (the Kellogg Pact), all the civilized 
States have signed the solemn pledge to renounce war as a means of 
national policy and to settle their controversies by peaceful means 
only. All these undertakings are a kind of traffic regulation for 
vehicles of State, big or small, to safeguard anyone from being 
rammed or bumped into by another with detrimental effect for 
himself and the whole traffic. And, to complete the simile, certain 
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magistrates, like the League Council, have been set up to act as 
traffic policemen, entitled to call any reckless driver to order, while 
others, like the World Court, play the réle of traffic boards to deal 
with complaints and claims of one vehicle against another. 

And now a new attempt is to be made in Germany under the motto: 
“Tf you want peace, organize for peace!’’ Its purpose will be to 
study all the possibilities of promoting international understanding 
and extending peaceful intercourse, with a view to educate the 
world, so to say, to the traffic rules of international relations. We 
have long been planning to start a new and modern sort of Academy, 
hitherto unknown but badly needed in our times—a Peace Academy. 
In the same manner as the War Academies were to study the most 
effective ways of conducting war, our Peace Academy is to study the 
best ways and the most efficient means of securing peace. And 
because nothing but this was the high aim of Gustav Stresemann, our 
great untiring fighter for international conciliation, we have had 
for some time already the idea to found such a Peace Academy as a 
Stresemann Memorial. In cooperation with the Court of Inter- 
national Justice in The Hague and the Institute for the Scientific 
Study of International Relations in Geneva and similar institutions 
abroad, the Peace Academy will have a threefold task to accomplish: 
first, the publishing of international research work in various lan- 
guages, that is to say, of scientific investigations into the possibilities 
of organizing a just and peaceful order in international politics, 
for example, of developing the Kellogg Pact; secondly, educational 
work, which would consist in teaching this—if I may so call it— 
‘Peace Science”’ to students and officials in special courses at 
universities and other high institutions of learning; thirdly, propa- 
ganda work, to spread amongst the largest public the various 
conceptions of world peace, especially by arranging international 
conferences, where broad-minded people of good will and vision 
thoroughly discuss the big problems of peaceful international develop- 
ment and thus prepare and facilitate the work of the politicians. 

When Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, who, as you all know, played 
such a conspicuous réle in the origin of the Pact of Paris for the 
outlawry of war, was in Berlin some weeks ago I made use of the 
occasion to discuss this our idea with him and I am glad to be able 
to say that it found his whole-hearted approval. Dr. Butler has 
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undertaken to form an American committee, that will give every 
possible assistance to the Stresemann Endowment. 

As I recently pointed out at Geneva, the great common aims 
of the civilized world can be realized only by incessant and well 
organized effort. We are living in an era of rapid development, in 
a period of evolution in all spheres of life. Everywhere strong forces 
spring up which are working through new channels for a better 
future. It behooves the leaders among men to utilize these forces 
and, by developing them on the firm basis of the valuable traditions 
of the past, to lead Humanity to its new goal. 

I sincerely hope, ladies and gentlemen, that in this respect the 
future Peace Academy may prove to be an important forum, materi- 
ally contributing to the promoting and deepening of international 
understanding. For centuries, war was organized to ever higher 
perfection. Now it is time to organize peace to the highest per- 
fection. For centuries our two nations have often been engaged in 
hard and horrible wars and have always, up to the end of the World 
War, proved that they know how to fight. Now let us keep this 
grand tradition of warriors and fight shoulder to shoulder against the 
common enemy, War. We are going to conquer Peace and we shall 
not rest until we have got it: just, firm, and unshakable. 
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STRESEMANN MEMORIAL PEACE ACADEMY 
(Translation) 
I—Project 


The Peace Academy shall clarify and further by means of 
scientific work international efforts toward the preservation of 
world peace (League of Nations, Treaties of Locarno, Kellogg 
Pact, arbitration, international courts, etc.). 

The Peace Academy shall be a clearing house for scientific and 
political thought dealing with these questions and shall seek to 
make such thought productive in the furtherance of peace. 

The Peace Academy shall promote understanding of the efforts 
toward peace and the conceptions of peace of all peoples. 

The Peace Academy shall supply a center of activity and a place 
for the stimulation of international cooperation. 

The results of scientific research and of conferences between 
individuals shall be made public by every appropriate means. 


II—Methods 


The work of the Peace Academy shall be divided into three 
divisions: 
1. Division of Research. 
2. Division of Constructive Work. 
3. Division of Education. 
The Division of Research shall devote itself: 
a. to the systematic development of a science of peace. 
b. to a methodical coordination of all efforts looking toward 
peace on a basis of international law (significance, effect, 
development, interpretation in various countries); c. to the 
dissemination of practical and scientific knowledge tending 
toward peace in all countries; d. to the study of those things 
which imperil peace (armaments, boundary lines producing 
problems of minorities, tariff questions, etc.); e. to the 
publication of a journal at some later time. 
In addition, of course, a library would be developed, the nucleus 
of which would be provided by the library of the Hochschule 
fiir Politik and the Weltkriegsbiicherei supplemented by individ- 
ual gifts. 
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2. 


I. 


The Division for Constructive Work 

a. shall organize and construct congresses and conferences, 
especially international gatherings concerned with prac- 
tical problems of peace; 

b. shall facilitate conferences of other centers and institutes 
having similar objectives (providing assembly rooms, 
technical apparatus, etc.); 

c. shall further or undertake the publication of important 
material (including translation where necessary) especially 
of the results of the work outlined under Section 1; 

d. shall promote lecture tours in various countries; 

e. shall provide service for periodicals for public information 
concerning questions relating to peace. 


The Division of Education shall be conducted by the Deutsche 
Hochschule fiir Politik, where lectures and addresses of the 
type the Memorial has in mind have already been regularly 
delivered (lectures for the past term ‘On the Fundamentals 
of the Science of Peace,” ‘‘The League of Nations,’’ ‘‘ Problems 
of Minorities,’ ‘‘ Problems Incidental to the Establishment of 
Frontiers,’’ ‘‘Middle Europe,” etc., Carnegie professorship, 
lectures by foreigners on present day problems of politics). 


I1I—Organization 


Administration of the Memorial shall center in 


the executive committee 

the board of trustees 

members of the Society 

4. the business office (executive secretary). 


WwW NO - 


The persons constituting the executive committee shall be 
specified in the Constitution of the Memorial. These members 
shall be: 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the German Reich, Chair- 
man; 
Representatives of such institutions and centers as work 
permanently in cooperation with the Stresemann Memorial; 
Members. 
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The board of trustees may not exceed 50 members. 
There shall be among them: 
authorities in the field of political science 
members of the parties represented in the Reichstag 
authorities in the field of political economy 
representatives of those governmental divisions of the German 
Reich immediately concerned 
international representatives. 
In order to stress the unique quality of the Stresemann Me- 
morial, representatives of those governments which are mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, or which have signed the Kellogg 
Pact will be invited to be members of the board of trustees. 


Any person may become a member who pays a fixed sum, yet 
to be determined, to the Stresemann Memorial. There shall 
be life and annual membership. Each member shall have the 
right to use the scientific equipment under Section 1, to partici- 
pate in the congresses and conferences provided under Section 2, 
and shall receive all publications. 

The business center shall be managed by an executive secretary. 
He shall be chosen by the board of trustees. His office shall be 
in the permanent quarters for research and constructive work 
under the authority of the executive committee. 


IV—Ways and Means 


The Stresemann Memorial assumes the task of establishing and 
maintaining the Peace Academy. The Memorial and the Peace 
Academy shall be quartered in a building of their own as soon 
as practicable. 

The budget is to include the salaries 
of the executive secretary 
of the directors of the divisions 
of four permanent assistants and the office overhead 
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The cost of the building is not included. 

The endowment should be sufficient to provide one-half of the 
annual budget. Whether over and above this a still further sum for 
the purchase of a building will be necessary, depends on whether the 
Prussian State can set aside for the Peace Academy adequate space 
in the Schinkel Academy of Architecture, where the Hochschule 
fiir Politik already has quarters. There is certainly a possibility 
of this. If not, the building of the Danat Bank, now empty and also 
located in Schinkelplatz, would be very well adapted to the purpose. 
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STRESEMANN MEMORIAL COMMITTEE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University and 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Chairman. 

Elihu Root, Secretary of State of the United States, 1905-1909. 

Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of State of the United States, 1920-1921. 

Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United States, 1925-1929. 

David Jayne Hill, Ambassador to Germany, 1908-1911. 

James W. Gerard, Ambassador to Germany, 1913-1917. 

Alanson B. Houghton, Ambassador to Germany, 1922-1925; to 
Great Britain, 1925-1929. 

Charles G. Dawes, Vice-President of the United States, 1925-1929; 
Ambassador to Great Britain, 1929-. 

Frederic M. Sackett, Ambassador to Germany, 1929-. 

Norman H. Davis, Under-Secretary of State of the United States, 
1920-1921. 

Charles Nagel, Secretary of Commerce and Labor of the United 
States, 1909-1913. 

Colonel Edward M. House, Member of the American Commission 
to Negotiate Peace, 1918-1919. 

Owen D. Young, Member of the Second Committee of Experts 
Appointed by the Reparation Commission, 1929. 

Ferdinand W. Lafrentz, President of the Germanistic Society of 
America, 1925-. 
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GERMANY AND AMERICA? 


In a letter to the editor of the New York Times, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, the President of Columbia University, comments 
at length upon the speech made on June 21 by Dr. Curtius, the 
Foreign Minister of Germany. This speech, he says, is the ‘‘most 
important happening in the field of international relations since M. 
Briand made to us his now famous appeal of April 6, 1927, which 
resulted in the Pact of Paris.’’ Dr. Curtius, in the opinion of this 
distinguished American, speaks the spirit of the new Germany, a 
Germany that earnestly seeks peace, not as a “nation unfit or loath 
to bear arms,’’ but as one which has come to understand that there 
are better means than war for settling international disputes. 

In connection with the Foreign Minister’s address, Dr. Butler 
refers to the movement in Berlin to found in that city an Academy 
of Peace as a memorial to the late Dr. Stresemann. The first of its 
kind, this institution will have the threefold task of publishing 
international research work in different languages, making scientific 
investigation into the ways and means of organizing a just and peace- 
ful order of international politics, and educating public opinion 
through the press, the universities, and other institutions of learning. 
The comprehensive function of the Academy would be a study of the 
basic methods and institutions of peace. Perhaps, by such a study, 
the world may learn how to avoid those situations which develop 
into war. 

Dr. Butler, on behalf of the German statesman, urges this country 
to cooperate in the plan for an Academy of Peace. He is right in 
assuming that the United States will lend a hand. Public opinion 
in America is extraordinarily favorable toward Germany. The war 
hates have been buried under an increasing growth of admiration 
for and appreciation of the German character. We found the Ger 
mans worthy foemen. We have discovered that they were chivalrous 
enemies. In peace we see them accepting a tremendous burden, not 
cheerfully, but with confidence in their ability to bear and reduce it. 

Not even the noxious propaganda of the war times could serve to 
obscure the fact that America and Germany have much in common. 
We do not speak their language, but we can admire their industry 
and pluck. We have seen how excellently German natives have 


adapted themselves to citizenship in our own land. More than 
? From the Courant, Hartford, Connecticut, June 28, 1930. 
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admiring Germany, we can learn from it. In such matters as thrift 
and temperance, the Germans can possibly give us needed lessons. 
Certainly we have every reason, as a peace-loving nation ourselves, 
to do all in our power to help the Academy of Peace fulfill its high 
purpose. 
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AN ACADEMY OF PEACE® 


A German fighting man, a former captain of artillery who served 
four years at the front in the World War, has voiced, in a radio 
appeal to America, the peace aspirations of the New Germany. 
Those who remember the blusterings of the Junkers before the 
war, the quotations of Bernhardi, of Nietzsche, of Bismarck, will 
marvel at the sincerity of the Pacific utterances of Dr. Julius Curtius, 
German foreign minister. 

“Man was made for war and woman for the pleasure of warriors,” 
said Nietzsche. 

“We strongly insist upon an all around reduction to a minimum 
of all military establishments and preparations for war,’ says 
Curtius. 

Speaking across 3000 miles of ocean to America, Dr. Curtius 
sounded an eloquent indictment of war: 

“For two centuries,” he declared “‘our two nations have often 
been engaged in hard and horrible wars and always, up to the end 
of the World War, have proved they know how to fight. Now let 
us keep the grand tradition of the warriors and fight shoulder to 
shoulder against the common enemy—war. We are going to conquer 
and we shall not rest until we have established a just, firm and 
unshakeable peace.” 

Dr. Curtius revealed a magnificent gesture which the New Ger- 
many will make for peace. All nations have had war colleges, war 
academies. Germany will establish a peace college. ‘‘In the same 
manner as academies of war have studied the most effective methods 
of conducting war,” he says, ‘‘the academy of peace will study 
efficient means of securing peace. And because this was the highest 
aim of Gustav Stresemann, our great untiring fighter for international 
conciliation, we have long planned to found such an academy as a 
memorial to him.” 

In cooperation with The Hague courts, the Geneva Institute for 
the Study of International Relations and similar institutions, the 
Academy of Peace, Dr. Curtius explained, will have a threefold 
task: the publishing of international research work in various lan- 
guages, scientific investigations into the possibilities of organizing 
a just and peaceful order in international politics, such as is develop- 
ing through the Kellogg Pact, and educational work, which is to 

*From the News, Chattanooga, Tennessee, June 25, 1930. 
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consist of teaching ‘‘the science of peace”’ at universities and other 
institutions of learning. 

The German Academy of Peace will be supported morally by a 
committee of leading citizens in America. Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University, has already undertaken the forma- 
tion of such a committee in this country. 

Germany has learned the value of renouncing militarism. Com- 
pulsory disarmament, under the Versailles treaty, was a bitter pill 
for Germany at the time. It has proven, in the long run, to be a great 
blessing. Military establishments always are a potential danger 
to the peace of the world, says Dr. Curtius. He declares that 
in spite of all rumors to the contrary Germany has completely 
disarmed. 

Germany has no thought of revenge, the foreign minister tells 
America. She has come to understand that there are other ways of 
settling international controversies than by letting an inferno loose 
over humanity. ‘‘We stand unreservedly for peaceful settlement 
of every kind of conflict between States,’’ says the dictator of Ger- 
many’s foreign policies. 

Stresemann at Locarno, Germany’s unfailing cooperation with 
the League of Nations, the German acceptance of the Dawes and 
the Young plans—these things indicate that the new Reich is sin- 
cerely working for peace. We see no reason to doubt or distrust 
the foreign minister when he declares that Germany is striving to 
make the world safe from recurrence of the cataclysm that ‘‘ would 
without fail put an end to our civilization.” 

America may well hail Germany’s new Academy of Peace. Those 
who have known militarism at its height, now desire an end to 
Junkerism all over the world. Those who knew most of the science 
of war, now desire to advance the science of peace. 
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